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WARTIf€  CROP  SHIFTS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 


The  effect  of  the  war  on  agriculture  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  nowhere  more  vividly  il- 
lustrated than  in  the  statistics  on  British  livestock  numbers  and  crop  acreage  and  production 
recently  released  by  the  British  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries.  The  main  feature  of 
the  wartime  change  in  the  pattern  of  British  agriculture  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  area 
under  grass  and  an  increase  in  the  area  under  crops.  Excluding  rough  grazing  there  was,  prior 
to  the  war,  more  than  twice  the  acreage  in  permanent  grass  as  in  crops  and  fallow.  This  re- 
lationship is  now  reversed.  The  area  in  permanent  grass  has  been  reduced  from  18,773,000 
acres  to  less  than  11,700,000  acres,  while  the  total  area  in  crops  and  fallow  has  been  in- 
creased from  8,813,000  acres  in  1939  to  14,617,000  in  1944.  The  major  shifts  in  the  acreage 
of  crops  and  grasses  since  1939  include  an  increase  in  total  grain  acreage  of  78  percent,  po- 
tato acreage  of  102  percent,  and  a  reduction  in  permanent  grass  of  38  percent. 


The  results  of  the  wartime  shift  in 
acreage  are  evidenced  by  the  increase  in  the 
domestic  supply  of  the  largest  yielding 
crops  for  food  and  stock  feeding.  The  larg- 
est production  increase  has  been  in  grain 
and  potatoes.  Mixed  grain,  beans,  and  peas 
for  stock  feeding,  brassicas  (cabbage,  kale, 
kohlrabi,  etc.)  for  fodder,  and  other  crops 
produced  for  stock  feed  have  also  showed 
large  increases.  These  shifts  in  acreage 
and  the  increased  production  may  not  effect 
as  much  change  in  the  future  character  of 
British  agriculture  as  might  be  assumed  on 
the  basis  of  the  statistics  alone.  Live- 
stock farmers  indicate  a  yearning  to  engage 
again  in  a  mixed  type  of  agriculture  in 
which  livestock  is  an  important  part. 


The  conversion  of  much  unproductive 
pasture  land  that  was  poorly  drained  or  over- 
grown in  thickets  to  the  production  of  grain 
and  feedstuff s  will  enable  British  agricul- 
ture to  maintain  an  increased  total  output 
after  the  war.  The  increased  tilled  acreage, 
for  example,  makes  it  possible  for  the  mixed 
farm  to  produce  greater  quantities  of  feed- 
stuffs  and  thus  also  to  maintain  larger  num- 
bers of  livestock.  The  reduction  in  grazing 
area  may  not  be  expected  in  the  post-war 
period  to  change  greatly  the  numbers  of  sheep 
from  pre-war  numbers,  since  in  the  rough  re- 
gions the  grazing  area  has  not  been  reduced, 
end  among  farmers  in  the  mixed- farming  areas 
there  is  a  movement  toward  pasturing  sheep 
on  cultivated  pastures. 


e>"  —  —  —  t 

PERCENTAGE 

DESCRIPTION  : 

1939 

1940 

1941 

I9H2 

!  1943 

i 1944  ft/: 

CHANGE 
OVER  1939 

1,000 
acres 

:  J, 000 
.  acres 

:  1.000 
,  acres 

:  1,000 
.  acres 

:  1.000 
.  acres 

:   1.000  : 
.  acres  . 

Percent 

Crops  \jj 

8,439 

:  10,180 

:  12,495 

13,386 

'  14,262 

:  14,386: 

+  70.5 

374 

306 

219 

280 

240 

231: 

-  38.2 

Total  of  crops  and  fallow   

Temporary  grasses  for  hay 

8,813 

:  10,486 

12,714 

13,666 

14,502 

•  14,617: 

+  65.9 

^  3,859 

•  3,526 

3,831 

4,217 

4,752: 

+  16.1 

Arable  land  : 

12,90o 

:  14,346 

'  16,240: 

17,497 

18,719 

19,369: 

+  50.1 

Permanent  grass  for  hay 

and  grazing  ,: 

18,773 

'  17,084. 

15,114 

13, 706 

12,319 

11,698: 

-  37.7 

Total  crops  and  grass,  exclud-  : 

ing  rough  grazings  ,  

31,679 

31,430: 

31,353: 

31,204: 

31,038: 

31,068: 

-  1.9 

Rough  grazings   : 

16,539 

>  16,639 

17,003- 

16,959" 

17,117 

17,172: 

+  3.8 

1/  Preliminary. 
1/  All  crops  if 

shards;   Includes  Mall  fruit  only  in  Scotland 


/  All  crops  Including  (rains,   root  crops,    field  crops  of  vegetables,   flax,   hops,  and  or- 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  MAINTAINS  CATTLE  NUMBERS;  HOGS  AND  SHEEP  DECLINE 

After  a  lapse  of  5  years,  during  which  the  publication  of  Agricultural  Statistics  was 
suppressed  for  reasons  of  security,  the  British  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  has 
published  its  figures  on  livestock  numbers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  England  and  Wales 
alone.  The  latter,  in  1939  had  76  percent  of  the  cattle,  80  percent  of  the  hogs,and  67  per- 
cent of  the  sheep  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  proportions  were  approximately  the  same  in 
1944  except  for  sheep,  which  dropped  to  62  percent.  This  indicates  that  sheep  have  increased 
in  Scotland. 


LIVESTOCK:    Number  in  England  and  Wales  and  total  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

1944  with  comparisons 


CLASSIFICATION 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

1939  : 

1943 

1944 

1939 

1943 

1944 

: Thousand* : 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

7,050 

7,209 

8,872 

9,259 

9,546 

Cows  and  heifers  - 

2,295 

2,308 

2,841 

2,910 

2,931 

1,152 

1,174 

1,044 

1,414 

1,446 

Other  cattle  - 

884 

965 

1,229 

1,226 

1,359 

1,244 

1,269 

1,867 

1,726 

1,785 

 :      1,242  : 

1,310 

1,328 

1,778 

1,853 

1,891 

1,381 

1,467 

4,394 

1,829 

1,875 

144 

208 

542 

186 

:  252 

12,933 

12,632 

26,887 

20,383 

20,340 

4,985 

4,893 

10,975 

8,201 

8,165 

745 

711 

1,079 

957 

918 

Used  for  agriculture  aj  ... 

520 

487 

724 

693 

658 

Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries.     ft/  Includes  mares   for  breeding. 


Cattle  numbers  have  been  well  main- 
tained during  the  war,  due  to  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  Government  of  giving  dairy 
herds  priority  in  the  allocation  of  feed- 
stuffs.  By  June  1944,  total  cattle  numbers 
showed  an  increase  of  7.6  percent  over  1939 
and  were  at  an  all-time  high  level.  The 
largest  increases  were  in  the  number  of  cows 
in  calf  but  not  in  milk  and  in  heifers  in 
calf.  These  showed  increases  of  36  percent 
and  41  percent,  respectively.  Building  up 
of  dairy  herds  resulted  in  fewer  cattle  for 
slaughter,  and  beef-and-veal  production  was 
down  to  about  81  percent  of  the  pre-war 
output.  Pre-war  beef  production  exceeded 
that  of  pork  by  62  percent  and  that  of  mut- 
ton by  158  percent.  The  preponderance  of 
beef  has  been  even  greater  during  the  war. 


Hog  numbers  showed  the  greatest  decline 
from  1939,  the  number  falling  to  1,875,000, 
a  drop  of  57  percent.  The  decline  in  this 
war  was  greater  than  in  the  last.  Numbers 
now,  however,  are  slightly  larger  than  in 
1943.  The  increase  in  sows  for  breeding  is 
particularly  noticeable.  The  heavy  decline 
in  hog  numbers  resulted  from  the  reduction 
in  feed  imports  and  the  policy  of  giving 
priority  to  dairy  herds  in  the  allocation  of 
available  feedstuffs.  Production  of  nark 
and  bacon,  in  consequence,  declined  to  about 
one- third  of  the  pre-war  output. 

The  decline  in  sheep  numbers  since  1939 
has  been  much  less  than  in  hogs,  amounting 
to  only  24  percent.  This  decline  was  mainly 
owing  to  the  plowing  up  of  grassland  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  food  crops.  The 
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reduction  in  the  acreage  under  permanent 
grass  for  mowing  was  48  percent,  while  that 
of  land  in  permanent  grass  for  grazing  was 
34  percent.  Mutton-and- lamb  production  in 
I944  Was  about  60  percent  of  that  in  the 
pre-war  period. 

The  decline  in  domestic  meat  production 
of  around  35  percent  has  been  partly  made  up 
by  increased  shipments  of  bacon  and  ham, 
mostly  from  the  United  States  under  Lend- 
Lease  and  from  Canada,  and  by  increased 
imports  of  beef  and  frozen  pork  from  South 
America.  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay 
have  been  the  chief  suppliers  of  beef,  in 
the  order  named,  and  New  Zealand  has  sup- 
plied the  bulk  of  the  mutton  and  lamb  im- 
ported. 

In  order  to  be  assured  of  sufficient 
meat  supplies  in  the  post-war  period,  while 


its  livestock  numbers  are  being  reconsti- 
tuted, the  United  Kingdom  has  made  long-time 
contracts  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
for  their  surpluses  of  beef,  mutton,  and 
lamb.  These  contracts  extend  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  1948.  In  addition,  the  United  King- 
dom will  purchase  the  pork  surplus  of  these 
countries  until  the  end  of  September  1946, 
and  thereafter  such  quantities  as  may  be 
agreed  upon. 

The  current  United  Kingdom  bacon  con- 
tract with  Canada  was  smaller  than  in  1942- 
43  and  called  for  minimum  delivery  of  900 
million  pounds  over  a  2-year  period  ending 
in  1945.  The  United  Kingdom  also  has  ne- 
gotiated a  contract  with  Canada  for  a  mini- 
mum of  100  million  pounds  of  beef.  Terms 
and  details  of  the  contract  have  not  been 
published.  Esther  H.  Johnson 


RICE  THE  PRINCIPAL  CROP  IN  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 


Rice  is  the  most  important  crop  produced  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  chief  food 
consumed  by  the  population.  Of  the  total  cultivable  area  before  the  war,  approximately  one- 
half  was  devoted  to  rice  production.  Despite  that  fact,  the  Philippines  still  found  it  nec- 
essary to  import  about  4  percent  of  the  rice  requirements.  The  status  of  the  Philippine 
economy  in  pre-war  years  was  said,  to  depend  on  the  size  of  the  current  rice  crop.  Available 
information  concerning  this  year's  crop  indicates  that  the  Japanese  have  endeavored  to  in- 
crease cultivation  of  all  foodstuffs,  special  stress  being  placed  on  rice  production. 


During  the  war  it  is  probable  that  the 
Philippine  population  has  had  less  rice  to 
consume  than  normally.  Indications  are  that 
last  year  all  rice  except  a  specified  amount 
per  family  was  taken  by  the  Japanese,  proba- 
bly for  the  Army  of  occupation  in  the  Phil- 
ippines and  nearby  islands.  As  most  of  the 
rice  is  harvested  from  October  to  December, 
the  new  crop  will  help  to  relieve  any  ex- 
isting shortage  unless  it  is  confiscated  by 
the  Japanese  or  destroyed  by  military  opera- 
t  ions. 

Domestic  production  provided  about  96 
percent  of  the  Philippine  rice  requirements 
during  the  5-year  period,  1936-1940.  Pro- 
duction during  these  years  averaged  about 
115  million  bushels  (3,300  million  pounds), 
an  increase  of  15  million  bushels  (440  mil- 
lion pounds)  over  the  preceding  5-year  aver- 
age. Rice  is  usually  grown  on  small  plots, 
and  cultivation  methods  have  changed  little 
over  the  years.  The  yield  per  acre,  which 
averages  only  about  22  bushels,   is  below 


that  of  most  Far  Eastern  countries.  Before 
the  war,  the  Government  attempted  to  raise 
the  yield  by  increased  irrigation  and  by  the 
introduction  of  improved  varieties.  The 
major  part  of  the  Philippine  rice  crop  con- 
sists of  long-grain  varieties,  but  substan- 
tial quantities  of  short-grain  rice  also 
are  grown. 

About  70  percent  of  the  entire  crop  is 
grown  on  the  island  of  Luzon,  where  it  is 
grown  both  on  the  plains  and  on  the  moun- 
tainside terraces  constructed  many  years 
ago.  Luzon  is  the  only  island  that  raises 
a  surplus,  which  in  1940  amounted  to  1  25 
million  pounds.  The  largest  rice-producing 
and  surplus  areas  on  this  island  are  in 
central  Luzon.  The  Provinces  of  southern 
Luzon  must  supplement  their  output  by  ship- 
ments from  the  surplus  producing  districts 
in  other  parts  of  that  island. 

With  the  exception  of  that  grown  in 
central  Luzon,  most  of  the  Philippine  rice 
crop  is  grown  along  the  western  part  of 
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islands  where  there  are  pronounced  wet  and 
dr.y  seasons.  The  main  crop  is  seeded  prin- 
cipally in  June  and  transplanted  in  August. 
The  early  varieties  are  harvested  mainly  in 
October  and  the  late  varieties  chiefly  in 
NovemBer,  with  harvesting  extending  into 
January.  On  the  Pacific  Coast,  notably  in 
the  southern  peninsula  of  Luzon,  and  in  the 
eastern  sections  of  Mindanao,  Leyte,  and 
Samar  Islands,  rainfall  is  about  the  same 
the  year  around.  In  these  areas,  two  crops 
are  grown.  The  second,  or  "palagad,"  crop 
is  planted  from  November  to  February  and 
harvested  from  March  to  June. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS:    Area,  population, 
r  ice  acreage  and  production  by  .  is  land,  1940 


ISLAND 


Luzon  . . . 
Mindanao 
Palawan  . 
Samar  .... 
Negros  . . . 
Panay  .... 
Mindoro  . . 
Leyte  .... 

Cebu  

Bohol  .... 
Masbate  . . 

Sulu  

Romblon  . . 
Marinduque 
Batanea  . . 
Tota 1  . . 


AREA 


POPU- 
LATION 

ft/ 


Square: 
miles  , 

42,315 
38,368 
5,697 
5,309 
5,043 
4,785 
3,922 
3,085 
1,884 
1,575 
1,571 
1,086 
512 
355 
76 


Thou- 
sands 

:7, 736.0 
: 2, 076. 3 
:  95.3 
:  557.5 
:  1,259. 7 
: 1,375. 1 
:  136.6 
:  939.2 
: 1,070.7 
:  498.6 
:  190.2 
:  252.1 
:  101.7 
:  83.4 
:  9.6 


115,583  :16,382.0 


RICE 


ACREAGE 


1,000 
acres 

3, 191 
498 
23 
144 
184 
576 
93 
154 
12 
146 
21 
42 
26 
31 
W 


5,141 


PRO- 
DUCTION 


1,000 
bushels 

80,008 
10,127 
184 
2,337 
3,440 
10,842 
1,201 
2,515 
188 
2,012 
316 
591 
369 
425 
4 


114,557 


Yearbook  of  Philippine  Statistics  1940. 
a/  Estimated  January  1. 
J>/  Less  than  500  acres. 

Normally,  Philippine  rice  imports  vary 
in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the  domestic 
crop,  net  imports  over  a  period  of  years 
showing  a  range  of  from  a  few  million  pounds 
to  over  200  million  annually.  The  average 
for  the  5  years,  1936-1940,  was  130  million 
pounds.  Rice  was  imported  chiefly  from 
Thailand  and  French  Indochina.  Imports 
usually  consisted  of  th,e  cheaper  short-grain 
varieties . 


Practically  all  the  islands  of  the 
Philippines  except  Luzon  must  supplement 
their  rice  production  by  imports  in  order 
to  meet  local  needs.  In  1940,  for  example, 
Cebu  and  Mindanao  each  took  21  million 
pounds,  Palawan  and  Masbate  9  million,  and 
the  other  islands  lesser  amounts. 

Per  .capita  consumption  of  rice  in  the 
Philippines  averages  about  230  pounds  an- 
nually. The  largest  consumption,  amount- 
ing to  about  310  pounds  per  capita,  is  in 
Luzon  which  has  about  half  of  the  total 
population.  Per  capita  consumption  exceeds 
200  pounds  in  the  islands  of  Mindanao  and 
Panay.  It  is  lowest  in  Cebu,  Leyte,  Sulu, 
Negros,  and  Masbate,  where  it  ranges  from 
25  to  95  pounds  per  capita. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS:    Rice  production,  trade, 
and  utilization,  1930-31  to  1940-41 


CROP 
YEAR 

PRODUCTION  : 

NET  : 

APPARENT 

;  rough; 

'  milled; 

IMPORTS: 

a/  : 

UTILI- 
ZATION a/ 

Average: 

•.Million 
.bushels 

Millioh-.Million: 
,  pounds,  pounds. 

Million 
pounds 

1930-31 

t6: 

1934-35 

:  104 

3,042  : 

21  : 

3,063 

Annua 1 : 

1935-36 

..:  90 

2,632  : 

201  : 

2,833 

1936-37 

..:  117 

3,422  : 

159  : 

3,581 

1937-38 

..:  112 

3,276  : 

20  : 

3,296 

1938-39 

..:  116 

3,393  : 

184  : 

3,577 

1939-40 

..:  Ill 

3,247  : 

84  : 

3r331 

1940-41 

..:  115 

3,364  : 

Compiled   from  official  statistics, 
a/  Calendar  year   following  harvest. 

Because  the  quantity  of  rice  raised  in 
the  Philippines  was  usually  not  sufficient 
to  meet  local  requirements,  prices  tended 
to  rise,  often  accompanied  by  speculation, 
as  local  stocks  were  consumed.  Largely  as 
a  result  of  the  small  crop  in  1935-36,  an 
agency  called  the  National  Rice  and  Corn 
Corporation  was  established  in  1936  to  main- 
tain reasonable  prices  and  to  distribute 
rice.  The  corporation  attempted  to  sta- 
bilize prices  by  paying  fair  prices  to  pro- 
ducers at  harvesttime  and  selling  to  the 
consumers  at  reasonable  prices  6^  months 
later.  Philippine  buyers  in  French  Indo- 
china and  Thailand  secured  rice  at  agreed 
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prices  and  the  corporation  endeavored  to 
distribute  supplies  to  the  islands  that 
needed  rice. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Philippine 
Islands  are  capable  of  growing  all  the  rice 
they  need.     For  many  years  before  the  war, 


much  of  the  acreage  on  which  rice  could 
be  grown  was  devoted  to  crops  for  export. 
Large  areas  are  available  for  rice  produc- 
tion, especially  in  southern  Mindanao,  the 
Bicol  Provinces  and  Viscaya  in  Luzon,  and 
on  Samar .  L.  Thslma  Willahmn 


LATE  COMMODITY  DEVELOPMENTS 


GRAMS,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS,  AND  FEEDS 

CANADA'S  WHEAT  EXPORTS 
LARGE 

Exports  of  wheat  and  flour  from  Canada 
for  the  first  11  month*  of  the  1943-44  sea- 
son are  placed^,at  318  million  bushels.  At 
that  level^xports  would  be  the  largest 
since  1928-29,  and  about  125  million  bushels 
larger  than  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  season.  The  increase  was  largely 
due  to  the  sizable  shipments  to  the  United 
States.  Flour  shipments  from  Canada  to 
all  destinations  had,  during  the  11  months 
ended  June  1944,  exceeded  the  previous  sea- 
sonal record  established  in  1942-43,  when 
exports  of  flour  in  terms  of  wheat  were 
reported  at  about  57  million  bushels  for 
the  full  year. 

ARGENTINA  REVISES  ESTIMATES 
OP  GRAIN  ACREAGE 

The  third  estimate  of  the  acreage  sown 
to  small  grains  in  Argentina  shows  a  slight 
increase  over  the  second  estimate  in  the 
case  of  wheat,  though  the  area  remains  lower 
than  the  first  forecast.  The  area  is  now 
placed  at  15,640,000  acres  as  compared  with 
the  previous  estimate  of  15,390,000  acres 
and  last  season's  sown  area  of  16,830,000 
acres.  The  wheat  crop  is  now  reported  to 
be  progressing  favorably,  especially  in 
the  important  producing  Province  of  Buenos 
Aires,  following  the  break  in  drought  con- 
ditions in  late  September.  The  barley  area 
is  very  slightly  above  the  previous  esti- 
mate, while  oats  and  rye  are  moderately 
smaller  than  indicated  by  the  preceding 
report. 


ARGENTINA:    Grain  aereage  seeded, 
1943  and  1944 
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16,830:  15,953:  15,390:  15,640 


Oats   :  5,306:  5,011:  4,964:  4,917 

Barley   :  1,774:  1,628:  1,752:  1,757 

Rye   :  4,511:  3,944  :  3,996:  3,978 

From  official  sources. 

CANADA  RAISES  MAXIMUM  PRICES 
FOR  DOMESTIC  CORN 

Ceiling  prices  for  Canadian  corn  were 
increased  early  in  October.  The  new  basic 
price  was  fixed  at  $1.30  per  bushel  ($1.18 
in  United  States  currency),  f.o;b.  Montreal, 
for  yellow  corn  of  less  than  16  percent 
moisture  content.  Reductions  are  fixed  for 
higher  moisture  content.  The  new  ceiling 
supersedes  the  previous  maximum  rate  of 
$1.20  for  yellow  corn.  A  premium  of  10 
cents  per  bushel  for  white  corn  of  corre- 
sponding grade  continues  in  effect.  Ceiling 
prices  do  not  apply  to  corn  sold  from  one 
producer  to  another  for  seed  or  when  not  for 
resale,  or  to  corn  sold  by  dealers  for  feed. 

DROUGHT  AFFECTS  NICARAGUAN 
RICE  CROP 

A  drought  in  Nicaragua,  which  ended  in 
October,  will  probably  reduce  the  rice  crop 
to  be  harvested  mainly  in  December  and  Janu- 
ary. The  rice  acreage  was  increased  this 
year,  and  a  good  crop  was  anticipated  until 
the  beginning  of  the  drought  in  September. 
Nicaragua  normally  exports  from  3  to  6  mil- 
lion pounds  of  rice  annually. 
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VEGETABLE  OILS  AND  OILSEEDS 

ARGENTINE  FLAXSEED  ACREAGE 
REVISED  DOWNWARD 

Argentina  is  now  harvesting  the  smal- 
lest flaxseed  area  in  more  than  two  decades, 
only  4.7  million  acres,  according  to  the 
third  official  estimate.  Five  months  of 
drought  in  some  of  the  important  producing 
areas  did  irreparable  damage  to  this  crop. 
Trade  estimates  place  production  at  about 
32  million  bushels.  There  is  much  specula- 
tion as  to  the  actual  quantity  of  flaxseed 
available  for  export.  The  carry-over  at  the 
end  of  this  season  (November  30,  1944)  is 
expected  to  be  about  24  million  bushels. 
In  the  event  that  the  new  crop  reaches  32 
million  bushels,  the  total  supply  will  be 
56  million  bushels.  This  should  afford  an 
exportable  surplus  of  at  least  40  million, 
unless  the  Government  continues  to  crush 
flaxseed  for  fuel  oil  as  has  been  the  policy 
during  the  past  2  crop  years.  The  domestic 
crushing  program  is  expected  to  continue 
unless  additional  fuel  oil  is  imported. 

Other  vegetable  oils  should  be  plenti- 
ful in  1945.  The  1944-45  peanut  acreage  is 
expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  last  year 
and  sunf lowerseed  acreage  fully  as  large. 

COTTON  AND  OTHER  FIBERS 

BRAZILIAN  FARMERS  GET  LATE  START 
ON  COTTON  CROP 

One  of  the  most  severe  droughts  ever 
experienced  in  the  cotton- growing  region  of 
Southern  Brazil  was  broken  at  the  end  of 
October.  The  drought  delayed  planting  of 
cotton  and  cereal  crops,  and  materially 
affected  the  pasture  crops  in  that  area. 
Ordinarily,  cotton  is  planted  in  late  Sep- 
tember and  October.  Lack  of  the  usual  rain- 
fall during  this  season  delayed  planting  in 
some  areas  as  much  as  30  days. 

The  crop  just  harvested  in  Southern 
Brazil  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  produced 
in  that  area,  totalling  nearly  2  million 
bales  (of  478  pounds).  With  the  recent 
increase  in  the  loan  rate,  Brazilian  farm- 
ers were  expected  to  exceed  all  previous 
plantings  of  cotton.     What  effect  the  de- 


layed planting  will  have  on  the  crop  for  the 
coming  season  is  not  yet  known,  but  the 
greatest  danger  of  late  planting  in  that 
area  comes  from  the  aggravated  attacks  of 
the  pink  bollworm,  the  cotton  root  borer, 
leaf-eating  insects,  and  certain  varieties 
of  ants. 

TOBACCO 

CANADIAN  CIVILIANS  SHORT 
OF  CIGARS  AND  CIGARETTES 

Supplies  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  for 
civilians  in  Canada  are  low  as  a  result  of 
labor  shortages  and  increased  shipments  to 
Canadian  armed  forces  stationed  abroad. 
Smoking  tobacco,  however,  continues  to  be 
available  in  sufficient  quantity  to  fill 
consumer  demands.  The  cigarette  shortage  is 
confined  chiefly  to  popular  brands,  and  sup- 
plies of  lesser-known  brands  are  reported  to 
be  adequate.  Dollar  sales  are  holding  up 
well,  although  most  supplies  in  the  hands 
of  retailers  consist  of  brands  selling  for 
16,  21,  or  26  cents  per  packet.  Cigar  manu- 
facturers are  having  difficulty  in  maintain- 
ing their  production  of  low-priced  cigars. 
Women  employed  on  a  piece-work  basis  prefer 
to  roll  expensive  brands,  for  which  they 
receive  higher  wages. 

Canadian  imports  of  tobacco  products 
from  the  United  States  continue  to  be  negli- 
gible, in  spite  of  the  recent  removal  of  the 
ban  imposed  in  December  1940  on  the  im- 
portation of  tobacco  products  in  order  to 
conserve  foreign  exchange.  Prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  ban,  smoking  tobacco  was 
the  principal  tobacco  product  imported  into 
Canada.  Imports  averaged  about  125,000 
pounds  during  the  period  1935-1939,  and 
were  principally  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States.  Imports  of  cigars  and 
cigarettes  were  insignificant. 

The  present  high  tariffs  virtually 
eliminate  American  cigarettes  from  the  Cana- 
dian market  even  though  the  ban  on  imports 
has  been  removed.  Arrivals  of  smoking  to- 
bacco, however,  have  increased  indecent 
months,  and  importers  believe  that  American 
manufacturers'  share  in  the  Canadian  market 
may  soon  be  above  the  pre-war  level. 
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FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  AND  NUTS 

RAISIN  CROP  UP  IN 
MALAGA,  SPAIN 

The  final  estimate  of  the  1944  crop  of 
Muscatel  raisins  in  Malaga,  Spain,  is  placed 
at  4,400  short  tons  as  compared  with  3, 860 
tons  produced  last  year.  Growing  condi- 
tions were  generally  satisfactory.  While  a 
large  proportion  of  the  grapes  was  sold  as 
fresh  fruit,  the  increased  crop  of  raisins 
illustrates  the  favorable  conditions  that 
prevailed  for  the  industry. 

The  only  exports  from  Malaga  last  sea- 
son were  to  Sweden  under  a  barter  arrange- 
ment. No  exports  of  Muscatel  raisins  of  the 
1944  crop  have  been  effected  to  date. 

Carry-over  stocks  from  the  1943  pro- 
duction, which  have  recently  been  sold, 
amounted  to  about  178  short  tons,  most  of 
which  was  made  up  of  deteriorated  raisins 
that  were  suitable  only  for  distilling  pur- 
poses. 

The  improved  crop  prospects  and  the 
improbability  of  any  new  market  activity  in 
relation  to  exports  have  brought  about  a 
lowering  of  the  prices  officially  estab- 
lished for  the  sale  of  the  1944  production. 
These  prices  will  average  about  20  percent 
less  than  the  range  of  prices  fixed  for  the 
1943  crop.  Official  prices  for  clusters 
range  from  $5.02  to  $5.85  per  box  of  22 
pounds.  Prices  for  loose  raisins  range  from 
$4.61  for  small  sizes  to  $5.34  for  select 
for  boxes  of  22  pounds.  The  demand  for 
new-crop  Muscatels  is  very  limited.  It  is 
too  early  for  buyers  or  distributors  to  take 
much  interest  in  raisins,  which  are  usually 
distributed  for  the  Christmas  holiday  trade. 

SUM,  SIRUPS,  AND  HONEY 

CANADIAN  HONEY  CROP 
SMALLER 

According  to  preliminary  estimates, 
the  production  of  honey  in  Canada  this  sea- 
son amounts  to  36.2  million  pounds.  This 
year's  output  is  3.2  million  pounds  or  8 
percent  smaller  than  the  very  large  total 
of  39.5  million  pounds  produced  in  1943. 
The  present  output,  however,   is  8  percent 


greater  than  the  10-year,  1933-1942,  average 
of  33.4  million  pounds. 

The  yields  per  colony  were  higher  this 
season  than  in  1943  in  only  two  Provinces, 
namely  Manitoba  and  Alberta,  where  the  aver- 
ages were  100  pounds  and  105  pounds,  re- 
spectively. In  the  other  seven  Provinces 
the  average  yields  ranged  from  a  low  of  37 
pounds  in  Quebec  to  95  pounds  in  Saskatche- 
wan. 

With  the  exception  of  Ontario,  in- 
creases in  the  number  of  producing  colonies 
are  reported  in  all  Provinces,  the  greatest 
increase  being  in  Prince  Edward  Island, 
where  the  number  is  60  percent  larger  than 
in  1943.  In  Ontario  the  number  of  producing 
colonies  remained  unchanged.  Normally  about 
50  percent  of  the  crop  is  produced  in  Onta- 
rio,  but  this  year,  because  of  unfavor- 
able weather  conditions,  the  Ontario  crop 
amounted  to  39  percent  of  the  Canadian  total. 
The  summer  flow  of  nectar  was  a  little 
above  normal  in  Manitoba  and  about  normal  in 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  Saskatchewan,  In 
all  other  Provinces  the  flow  was  well  below 
normal.  Approximately  91  percent  or  32.8 
million  pounds  was  "light"  honey  with  the 
remaining  9  percent  grading  "dark. " 

LIVESTOCK  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

CANADIAN  CATTLEMEN  URGE  REMOVAL 
OF  EXPORT  RESTRICTIONS 

Effective  September  29  the  Canadian 
Government  lifted  its  wartime  restrictions 
on  the  exportation  of  live  sheep  and  lambs 
so  as  to  permit  these  animals  to  be  shipped 
from  Canada  to  the  United  States  and  British 
Empire  countries.  Following  the  removal  of 
export  restrictions  on  sheep,  an  immediate 
movement  of  market  and  feeder  lambs  to  the 
United  Ste-tes  got  under  way.  During  the 
first  week  of  October  over  7,000  head  of 
sheep  and  lambs  were  shipped  across  the  bor- 
der. By  October  19  the  total  had  reached 
18,500  head. 

There  has  been  much  agitation  on  the 
part  of  Canadian  cattlemen  that  the  export 
restrictions  on  cattle  alto  be  modified  so 
as  to  permit  shipments  to  the  United  States. 
The  very  heavy  movement  of  cattle  to  packing 
plants  and  markets  in  Canada  this  fall  has 
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contributed  to  this  agitation.  The  restric- 
tions on  cattle  exports  became  effective  in 
June  1942  and  have  applied  to  all  cattle  and 
calves  other  than  dairy  and  breeding  cattle. 
No  exports  could  be  made  except  under  per- 
mit. The  restrictions  on  sheep  and  lamb 
exports  became  effective  October  1,  1942. 

Several  developments  have  since  occurred 
which  make  United  States  markets  attractive 
to  Canadian  livestock  producers.     The  United 
States-Mexican  Trade  Agreement,  which  became 
effective  January  30,   1943,   suspended  all 
quotas  on  cattle   imports  with  the  United 
States  for  the  duration  of  the  national  emer- 
gency.    In  this  agreement,   the  duty  on  live 
cattle  in  the  weight  class,  200  to  700  pounds, 
was  reduced  from  2.5  cents  to  1.5  cents  per 
pound  (for  the  period  of  the  national  emer- 
gency) and  that  on  sheep  and  lambs  (except 
breeding  animals)  was  reduced  from  $3.00 
to  $1.50  per  head.     These  concessions  were 
automatically  extended  to  Canada  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  most- favored-nation  policy 
of  the  United  States. 

Since  1942,  Canada  has  increased  cattle 
by  16  percent  and  sheep  by  16.5  percent. 
Agreements  have  already  been  made  with  the 
United  Kingdom  to  take  specified  quantities 
of  mutton  and  lamb  and  beef  from  Canada. 
Under  the  beef  contract  announced  by  the 
Canadian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  on  June  14, 
a  minimum  of  100  million  pounds  of  beef  is 
to  be  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
2  calendar  years  1944  and  1945.  Latest 
reports  indicate  that  the  minimum  amount 
will  probably  be  shipped  during  the  current 
year. 

The  Canadian  Meat  Board  is  at  present 
exporting  some  lamb  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
although  reports  early  in  the  spring  stated 
that  surpluses  could  scarcely  exceed  3  mil- 
1  ion  pounds  a  year . 

ARGENTINE  WOOL  CLIP  SMALLER, 
CARRY-OVER  LARGER 

Preliminary  estimates  indicate  some 
reduction  in  the  coming  Argentine  wool  clip 
below  the  record  production  of  last  season. 
Even  then,  however,  Argentina  will  have 
record  supplies  for  disposal  in  the  current 
season,  which  began  October  1.  Production  , 
estimated  at   500  million  pounds,  will  be 


about  4  percent  below  last  season,  and  will 
be  about  equal  to  the  carry-over  from  the 
preceding  wartime  clips,  thus  making  the  to- 
tal available  supply  a  little  over  1  billion 
pounds.  Domestic  consumption  can  scarcely 
account  for  more  than  110  million  pounds. 
The  surplus  for  export,  therefore,  will  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  900  million  pounds. 

Although  exports  last  season  increased 
27  percent  to  280  million  pounds  from  the 
wartime  low  to  which  they  had  fallen  in 
1942-43,  the  combined  total  of  domestic 
consumption  and  exports  was  equal  to  only 
about  43  percent  of  last  season's  available 
supplies.  Production  last  season  exceeded 
the  average  for  the  5  pre-war  seasons,  1934- 
35  to  1938*39,  by  41  percent,  whereas  ex- 
ports were  13  percent  smaller. 

Commercial  stocks  of  .wool  were  reported 
at  348  million  pounds,  greasy  basis,  on 
October  1,  the  bulk  being  in  the  hands  of 
exporters,  consignees,  and  dealers.  About 
17  percent  of  these  stocks  was  wool  already 
sold  and  stored  for  the  account  of  France, 
Belgium,  and  other  foreign  countries,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  until  delivery 
can  be  made.  In  addition,  a  fairly  large 
supply  still  remains  in  the  hands  of  pro- 
ducers, and  estimates  of  this  supply  vary 
widely.  The  Buenos  Aires  branch  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Boston  recently  re- 
ported a  figure  of  159  million  pounds  from 
official  sources  that  have  access  to  re- 
turns from  producers.  About  45  percent 
of  the  total  carry-over  is  reported  to  be 
coarse  wool. 

Prospects  for  the  disposal  of  the  sur- 
plus the  coming  season  hinge  largely  on 
the  policy  adopted  by  the  United  States  in 
granting  import  permits,  and  upon  the  abili- 
ty of  the  liberated  countries  of  continental 
Europe  to  make  purchases.  In  pre-war  sea- 
sons about  51  percent  of  the  Argentine  wool 
supplies  went  to  continental  Europe,  in- 
cluding Germany,  which  alone  took  16  per- 
cent; France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Italy  combined  absorbed  30  percent  of  Ar- 
gentina's wool  exports  in  the  five  seasons, 
1934-35  to  1938-39,  France  taking  about  the 
same  quantity  as  Germany.  During  %he  war- 
time seasons,  Argentine  exports  of  wool 
to  the  United  States  averaged  135  million 
pounds  annually,  or  67  percent  of  the  total. 
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ARGENTINA.    Wool  supplies  and  distribution, 
average  1934-1938,  annual  1939-1944 
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Estimates  of  the  Buenos  Aires  Branch,   First  National  Bank  of  Boston,    revised  at  end  of  season 

to  take  care  of  discrepancies. 

a/  Revision  based  on  official  stock  figures. 

b/  Estimates  as   revised  by  American  agricultural  attache',   Buenos  Aires.      Subject   to  further 

revision. 

c/  Preliminary. 
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